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A  SEMI  MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  OEVEIOPMENTS 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Investigation  service  for  eoiieges  was  re¬ 
commended  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  in  Washington.  Purpose:  to 
permit  educational  institutions  to  do  their  own  house 
cleaning  of  subversives,  avoid  further  policing  by 
Congressional  investigating  committees.  The  pro¬ 
posal  called  for  the  creation  of  “  a  central  educational 
investigation  service”  which  would  cooperate  closely 
with  civil  authorities  and  the  FBI  in  aiding  university 
authorities  in  fact-finding.  The  plan  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Council  for  further 
study. 

U.  S.  high  school  students  were  praised  by 

an  Australian  educator  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  U.  of 
Michigan.  George  Browne,  dean  of  the  school  of  edu¬ 
cation,  U.  of  Melbounie,  said  American  students  “have 
confidence,  savoir  faire,  and  are  interested  in  life  itself, 
and  have  a  poise  and  ease  of  demeanor  not  found  in 
many  other  countries.”  He  praised  American  high 
schools  for  giving  training  in  the  art  of  gracious  and 
successful  living,  which  “for  many  pupils  may  be 
much  more  important  than  higher  mathematics  and  a 
foreign  language.”  He  continued:  “In  spite  of  much 
criticism  heard  about  the  American  high  schools,  the 
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theory  behind  them  is  unassailable— a  good  education 
for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.” 

Educators  are  following  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations  Commission  with  interest. 
TTie  “Manion  Commission”  (so  called  because  it  is 
headed  by  former  Notre  Dame  U.  dean  Clarence 
E.  Manion)  has  been  asked  to  have  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  ready  by  March  1.  The  presence  of  six  state 
governors  or  ex-govemors  on  the  Commission  is  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  proponents  of  federal  grants 
in  aid  for  health  and  education.  They  fear  a  “states’ 
rights”  drive  to  eliminate  grants  in  aid  or  to  cut  oflF 
direct  federal-local  programs,  are  concerned  because 
Commission  lacks  a  representative  from  state  educa¬ 
tion  agencies  (which  channel  federal  grants  in  aid 
for  vocational  education  to  local  schools). 

Clean  bill  of  health  for  UNESCO  resulted 
from  a  recent  study.  A  committee  made  up  of  Irving 
Salomon,  California  businessman  and  philanthropist, 
Elizabeth  Heffelfinger,  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteewoman  from  Minnesota,  and  John  A.  Perkins, 
President,  U.  of  Delaware,  found  no  evidence  that 
Unesco  was  producing  material  or  textbooks  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  American  children  with  un-American  ideas. 
The  group  also  refutes  assertions  that  Unesco  is  anti- 
religious. 

‘’^Religions  illiteracy”  is  decried  by  Har¬ 
vard’s  new  president,  Nathan  M.  Pusey.  Religious 
questions  often  meet  with  ignorance  and  apathy.  Dr. 
Pusey  observes.  “We  have  not  been  well  taught 
about  religion,”  he  points  out,  “and  there  is  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  a  very  widespread  religious  illiteracy  and 
correspondingly  little  religious  practice.  Our  need  is 
not  for  a  religion  for  the  future  out  for  religion  now.” 

•  AdministratUns 


Ideas  for  report  card  reform  appear  in 
October’s  School  Executive.  R.  M.  Roelfe  states  prin¬ 
ciples  for  revising  pupil  progress  reporting  that  are 
drawn  from  experience.  Some  points: 

1.  A  progress  report  should  not  be  static;  it  should 
change  as  the  standards  and  objectives  of  the  schools 
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change.  (If  these  are  well  considered,  it  will  follow 
that  the  report  form  is  not  changed  too  often.) 

2.  The  first  step  in  any  change  in  the  method  of 
reporting  pupil  prowess  is  an  examination  of  the 
whole  educational  philosophy. 

3.  Reporting  procedures  and  materials  should  Ih* 
tailor-made  for  the  individual  school  system,  modified 
within  a  system  in  accord  with  variations  in  expected 
l)ehavior  and  education  aims  at  different  age  levels. 

4.  Development  of  the  progress  report  is  primarily 
an  administrative  problem,  but  real  progress  demands 
careful  planning  and  cooperation  with  teachers  and 
citizens. 

5.  Changes  in  the  reporting  system  should  be 
undertaken  to  benefit  the  child  rather  than  the  teacher; 
practical  considerations  (such  as  available  teacher 
time)  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignored. 

6.  Revision  of  a  report  form  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
if  it  is  a  task  imposed  on  a  group. 

7.  School  staff  members,  as  well  as  parents  and 
pupils,  need  to  be  prepared  for  a  change  in  reporting 
methods.  Explanations  and  question-answer  sessions 
help  insure  proper  use  and  interpretation  of  a  new 
system. 

8.  Pupil  criticism  is  often  valuable. 

9.  A  small-scale  tiy'out  of  a  proposed  revision  be¬ 
fore  it  is  formally  adopted  for  an  entire  school  or 
school  system  is  a  sound  practice. 

Stale-wide  prineipals’  study  council  has 

been  set  up  in  Tennessee.  TTie  first  group  of  its  kind, 
the  council  is  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  state  colleges. 

P*urpose  of  the  organization  is  to  provide  channels 
through  which  the  principal  can  dev'elop  profession¬ 
ally.  TTirough  the  council,  principals  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to:  (1)  contribute  ideas  and  share  promising 
practices  with  other  members  of  the  Council  and  with 
the  public;  (2)  work  with  other  educational  groups 
to  develop  a  unified  program  of  public  education;  (3) 
continue  to  provide  leadership  in  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment;  (4)  share  the  results  of  research  in  solving 
common  problems;  (5)  carry  forward  a  program  of 
public  relations;  (6)  engage  in  a  program  of  teacher 
recruitment  and  teacher  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elementary  School  Objectives,  by  Nolan  C.  Kearney.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  505  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  189p.  $3.  (What 
should  children  in  elementary  school  grades  learn,  remember, 
understand?  What  kinds  of  information  slwuld  they  absorb 
and  retain?  What  everyday  problems  should  they  be  equipped 
to  solve?  Report  prepared  for  the  Mid-Century  Committee  on 
Outcomes  in  Elernentary  Education.) 

Literacy  Education:  National  Statistics  and  Other  Related  Data, 
by  Ambrose  Caliver.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Facts  which  are  basic  to  under¬ 
standing  the  problem  of  illiteracy  and  necessary  remedial  action.) 
The  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Summer,  1953,  entire  issue. 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  $1.  (Special 
issxte  on  social  class  structure  and  American  education.) 
“Loyalty  and  Freedom,”  by  Archibald  MacLeish.  American 
Scholar,  Autumn  1953.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Hall,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  $1. 


•  The  Profession 


Wheu  teachers  appraise  teachers,  they  are 
apt  to  be  conservative  in  their  estimates.  A  recent 
study  reveals,  however,  that  even  when  rated  by  their 
colleagues,  teachers  stand  higher  in  personality  traits 
than  tbe  av'erage  for  people  in  general. 

For  the  study,  400  teachers  of  grades  four  through 
eight  answered  questions  on  certain  personality  traits 
of  their  fellow  teachers.  Each  teacher  was  rated  by 
four  other  teachers  on  a  ten-point  scale.  Some  findings; 

—In  rating  on  “cooperation,”  teachers  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  six  grades  stand  considerably  higher  than 
teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

—On  the  trait  of  “persistence,”  however,  it  is  the 
teachers  of  grades  five,  six,  and  seven  who  are  more 
highly  rated  than  are  the  teachers  of  grades  four 
and  eight. 

—In  “dependability,”  only  small  differences  exist 
between  teachers  of  grades  four,  five,  six,  and  seven; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  score  for  the  eighth  grade 
teachers  a  decided  drop  occurs,  though  the  mean 
rating  is  still  above  average. 

—On  “disposition,”  the  study  shows  that  eighth 
grade  teachers  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  rest,  as 
a  group  (that  is,  they  tend  to  pessimism  rather  than 
to  optimism).  The  scores  of  this  trait  for  teachers 
of  the  fourtn,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  indicate  a 
definite  trend  toward  optimism,  while  the  mean  rat¬ 
ing  of  fifth  grade  teachers  tops  them  all  by  20  points. 

—Mean  ratings  on  “good-sportsmanship”  show  all 
groups  above  average,  again,  though  eighth  grade 
teachers  are  only  slightly  so.  Here  the  fifth  grade 
teachers  surpass  them  by  95  points  with  the  highest 
score  in  the  study. 

“Some  Teacher  Personality  Traits  Analyzed,”  by 
Sister  Mary  Amatora,  St.  Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  appears  in  October  Peabody  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Mhthiie 


Better  eoanseling  with  parents  may  depend 
on  attitudes  brought  into  the  conferences.  Without 
realizing  it,  teachers  often  cast  parents  into  roles. 
Similarly,  parents  often  see  teachers  as  being  all  alike. 
These  expectations  as  to  how  the  other  person  will 
behave  usually  are  based  on  some  past  experiences, 
but  may  not  be  relevant  at  all  to  a  planned  conference 
between  a  specific  counselor  and  parent. 

Counselors  are  often  concerned  that  parents  will  be 
uninformed,  low  in  standards,  dominant,  over-protec¬ 
tive  of  their  children,  belligerent,  uncooperative, 
condescending,  or  rigid  in  their  attitudes.  Parents 
fear  similar  attitudes  in  teachers.  They  may  view 
school  personnel  as  resentful  of  parental  suggestions, 
spiteful,  old-fashioned,  or  impractical. 

Early  in  the  conference,  says  Fred  McKinney, 
erroneous  conceptions  must  be  dispelled,  counselor 
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MEW  DIMEMSIOMS  FOR  EDVCATIOM 

Highlights  from  speeches  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  October  8-9. 


Education  as  we  know  it  and  prac¬ 
tice  it  in  this  country,  though  designed 
to  help  each  person  to  develop  to  the 
full  his  individual  talents  and  capa¬ 
cities,  is  truly  the  great  stabilizing 
force  in  our  democrat^.  In  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  potential  leader  is  poorly  ad- 
vis^  to  adopt  the  role  of  the  dema- 
go^ie,  because  he  is  dealing  with  a 
multitude  of  informed  critic-s  rather 
than  with  a  bewildered  populace  look¬ 
ing  for  a  fuehrer.  If  he  attempts  trick¬ 
ery  or  intimidation,  he  will  be  ex¬ 
posed.  His  only  effective  procedure  is 
persuasion  —  clear  identification  and 
analysis  of  issues  with  all  the  relevant 
facts,  genuine  understanding  of  the 
people’s  needs  and  aspirations,  and 
cogent  presentation  of  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  causes  of  action. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  American  kind  of  education,  which 
encourages  informed  and  clear-eyed 
criticism,  is  a  constant  target  of  fana¬ 
tical  persons  and  groups,  who  to  serve 
their  own  purposes  rather  than  the 
public  good,  are  dedicated  to  quick 
and  radical  change.  Our  educational 
system,  which  promotes  unity  and  sta¬ 
bility,  is  irrimical  to  their  objectives. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  tnilwark 
of  our  democratic  fonn  of  government 

—  Arthur  S.  Adams,  President, 
American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion. 

•  •  • 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  high  enrollments  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  seems  to  relate 
to  three  questions:  Where  will  we  find 
the  teachers?  Where  will  we  find 
space  and  tools  for  teaching?  How 
will  we  support  students,  teachers, 
plant,  and  equipment?  .  .  . 

Given  the  money,  we  could  proba¬ 
bly  have  sufficient  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  within  five  or  six  years,  enou^ 
to  meet  the  major  physical  ne^  for  a 
fifteen-twenty  year  period  ....  [But] 
all  the  money  in  the  world  could  not 
produce  the  necessary  number  of  com¬ 
petent,  experienced  teachers.  TTie 
college  teacher  shortage  is  one  major 
nroblc'm  which  is  being  acted  on  too 
late  .... 

We  can,  and  probably  shall,  d») 
more  of  what  is  improperly  called  “up¬ 
grading.”  Rural  schools  already  have 
sjiffered  as  city  salaries  lured.  Unless 
school  systems  and  local  and  state 
governments  act  soon  to  provide  salary 
cnmality  ( and  this,  if  done,  will  create 
other  problems  perhaps  as  serious), 
the  elementaiy  schools  —  where  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  matters  most 
—  will  suffer.  Their  teachers  will 
move  to  junior  high  schools;  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  raided  by  high  schools,  and 


able  high  school  teachers  will  b<* 
drained  off  in  turn  by  colleges.  .\nd 
what  will  this  do  to  the  youth  for 
whose  gixxl  education  all  this  is  in- 
tendisd?  .... 

By  tackling  the  problem  now,  it 
might  be  alleviated  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Somehow  more  of  the  first-rate 
young  people,  with  the  ablest  minds 
and  healthiest  bodit's,  must  become 
interested  in  careers  as  scholars  and 
c-ollege  teachers. 

—  Margaret  Clapp,  President 
Wellesley  College. 

•  •  • 

...  It  is  not  enough  that  we  mere¬ 
ly  know  where  another  nation  lies.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  know  something 
of  their  institutions,  their  history,  their 
traditions.  We  must  gain  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  those  people  as  such.  I 
have  never  forgotten  my  shock,  once, 
when  I  saw  a  very  modem-looking 
village  deserted  in  a  far  comer  of  Af¬ 
rica.  It  had  been  deserted  because 
the  builders  put  mnning  water  into  all 
the  hou.ses.  The  women  rebelled,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  now  taken  away  from 
them  their  only  excuse  for  social  con¬ 
tact  with  their  own  kind  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  well.  I  suddenly  understood  that 
I  didn’t  understand  others.  I  had 
been  guilty  of  the  very  great  error  of 
putting  into  their  minds  and  hearts 
the  same  aspirations,  the  same  kind  of 
desires  that  I  had.  And  it  simply  isn’t 
so. 

If  we,  therefore,  are  going  to  pro¬ 
gress  along  the  lines  of  these  under¬ 
standings,  we  can  talk  about  all  the 
diplomacy  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  it,  we  can  talk  about  all 
the  security  we  may  achieve  by  arms, 
and  by  any  other  arrangements.  But 
we  are  never  going  to  make  real  pro¬ 
gress  unless  me  educational  people, 
and  groups,  and  institutions  of  all 
countries  see  this  problem  and  get  in¬ 
to  it  to  help  .... 

—  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States. 


A  ix?rson  who  is  convincing,  but 
who  is  not  hiiaself  fully  grounded  in 
his  field,  is  a  dangerous  subversive  to 
education.  One  excellent  reason  for 
continuing  to  include  research  in  the 
program  Tor  the  college  teacher  is  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  shortcomings, 
the  assumptions,  and  the  margin  of 
errors  that  are  pre.sent  in  all  research. 
The  experience  should  then  make  him 
critical  of  blind  acceptance  of  pub¬ 
lished  results. 

—  Carl  W.  Borgmann,  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont. 


.  .  .  The  student  is  the  focal  point 
of  education.  I  am  confident  that 
students  would  agree  to  this.  I  am 
c-ertain  almost  everyone  here  would 
agree  to  this.  But  what  students  are 
looking  for  are  practical  manifestations 
of  this  point  of  view.  In  how  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
how  many  of  your  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  does  the  attitude  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  focal  point  actually  man¬ 
ifest  itself  ...  I  think  most  students 
feel  that  the  real  failures  have  come 
as  a  result  of  not  implementing  this 
attitude.  And  without  implementation, 
this  attitude  remains  only  a  platitude. 

—  James  M.  Edwards,  President 
United  States  National 
Student  Assn. 


.  .  .  Critics  of  the  schools  sjjeak  of 
“too  many  white-collared  trained  indi¬ 
viduals,”  they  criticize  the  ambitions 
of  those  economicaUy  less  privileged 
than  themselves,  they  darkly  hint  at  a 
possible  dislocation  of  our  economy 
because  of  too  much  education,  and 
th^  talk  about  “too  much  pamper¬ 
ing’’  of  children. 

What  these  critics  of  the  public 
schools  really  mean  is  that  they  favor 
class  distinction,  they  believe  in  the 
rule  of  the  "well  bom,”  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  and 
that  they  do  not  want  to  oe  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  schoolsl  .... 

—  Herold  C.  Hunt,  Eliot  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Harvard 
University. 


If  we  begin  with  the  assumption 
that  the  study  of  the  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  and  lan^age  of  a 
foreign  people  is  desired  primarilv 
to  equip  American  citizens  to  think 
about  our  international  relations  with 
them,  we  shall  fall  into  costly  errors. 
This  is  not  the  reason  why  our  pres¬ 
ent  study  of  man  is  primarily  Euro¬ 
pean,  thou^  many  educators  and 
many  thou^tful  people  nowadays  as¬ 
sume  so.  We  reaw  study  Judea, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Europe  in  order 
to  understand  ourselves  .... 

But  if  we  begin  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reason  why  we  now 
study  much  of  the  culture  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Europe,  we  shall 
find  that  there  are  some  elements  of 
Oriental  culture  which  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  conunon  study  for  the 
same  excellent  reason.  It  is  the  reason 
why  all  humane  studies  are  there¬ 
for  the  understanding  of  liberty.  Once 
this  has  been  done,  we  shall  find  that 
school  pupils  are  incidentally  provid¬ 
ing  themselves  with  a  basis  of  under¬ 
standing  Oriental  peoples  as  well  as 
Occidental  on  which  they  can  build 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

—  Gordon  Keith  Chalmers, 
President  of  Kenyon  College. 
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and  parent  must  come  to  know  each  other  as  they 
really  are.  The  counselor  will  be  more  effective  if 
he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  parent  before  she  ar¬ 
rives,  but  he  must  avoid  letting  his  originar  impression 
represent  the  only  behavior  the  parent  is  capable  of. 

Counseling  parents  is  not  unlike  other  kinds  of 
counseling,  Dr.  McKinney  points  out.  First,  counsel¬ 
ing  proceeds  best  when  the  parent  senses  a  need  for 
the  session.  Second,  a  desirable  relationship  must  be 
established.  Third,  the  session  should  provide  an 
opportunity  for  release  of  tension  and  feeling.  Fourth, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  release,  new  insights,  ideas, 
and  perspectives  result.  Fifth,  these  insights  can  lead 
to  integrated,  effective  thinking,  plans,  and  action. 

The  counselor  must  anticipate  what  kind  of  rela¬ 
tionship  he  can  expect  with  the  parent.  The  more 
facts  he  knows  about  the  parent,  the  parent’s  attitudes 
towards  the  child  and  the  school,  the  better  he  can 
handle  the  situation.  The  counselor  must  accept  any 
relationship  that  exists,  and  then  work  toward  a  more 
positive  one.  This  may  consist  in  allowing  the  parent 
to  air  all  her  hostility  and  emotion  during  the  early 
period  of  the  interview.  He  can  accept  and  under¬ 
stand  these  hostilities  as  existing  without  necessarily 
agreeing  with  the  parent  in  her  viewpoints.  He  must 
accept  the  parent’s  feelings  and  attitudes  as  under¬ 
standable  under  the  conditions.  It  is  well  to  give 
the  parent  as  much  initiative  as  possible  in  order  to 
learn  about  her  and  her  attitudes. 

Dr.  McKinney’s  article  appears  in  October  School 
and  Community. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Teachers  and  People,”  btt  Norman  J.  Rubin.  Education.'il 
Leadership,  Oct.  1953.  NEA.  Associat'on  for  Suvervis'on  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C. 
50c.  (Discussion  of  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing 
American  mtblic  education  tod'”/;  that  of  making  sure  the 
people  understand  the  work  of  the  schools.  According  to  the 
author,  the  problem  requires  both  an  education  of  the  public 
and  a  reorientation  of  school  people.) 


•  Curriculum 


Insight  on  reluctant  readers  appears  in  a  new 
syllabus  in  remedial  English  written  by  Samuel  Beck- 
off.  He  points  out  that  the  remedial  student  is  “shy, 
(and  paradoxically)  afraid  of  being  alone,  ear-minded, 
eye-minded,  and  perhaps  more  eager  than  the  normal 
student  to  acquire  information.”  Mr.  Beckoff  has 
built  his  course  around  the  needs  of  the  reluctant 
reader. 

To  compensate  for  the  student’s  fear  of  being  alone, 
he  is  asked  to  listen  to  the  radio  and  to  records  in 
a  group,  and  watches  films  in  the  classroom  in  a 
group.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  keep  this  psychologi¬ 
cal  advantage  clearly  in  mind  when  using  mass-com¬ 
munication  media. 

Since  he  is  a  better  listener  than  a  reader,  the 
remedial  student  must  be  given  full  scope  to  develop 


and  refine  his  listening  habits:  listening  to  the  radio 
and  records,  to  the  dramatizations  of  scripts,  to  the 
illustrative  anecdote  that  the  teacher  reads  to  the  class. 

Through  the  use  of  seven  picture  essays  in  succes¬ 
sion,  “the  eye  is  served  by  a  preliminary  ‘picture- 
saturation’  process.”  After  this,  the  student  is  ready 
for  keener,  sharper  observation  of  the  several  films 
that  are  used  during  the  term.  Mr.  Beckoff  believes 
that  this  sharpened  perception  will  make  the  student 
a  better  observer  of  the  television  programs  he 
watches  at  home  and  the  movies  which  he  attends. 

As  further  aids  to  better  perception  and  compre¬ 
hension,  the  student  is  asked  to  use  radio  and  film 
check  lists  during  each  audio-visual  session.  At  all 
times  he  is  encouraged  to  exploit  his  ear-  and  eye- 
mindedness  to  the  fullest  extent.  This,  says  Mr. 
Beckoff,  is  the  great  service  mass-communication 
media  can  give  the  remedial  student:  they  cater  to 
his  peculiar  aptitudes,  they  afford  him  the  chance  of 
functioning  in  a  group,  they  make  him  feel  at  home 
in  his  local  and  world  community. 

Because  the  remedial  student  is  generally  shy,  a 
considerable  number  of  opportunities  are  offered  him 
to  express  himself  in  a  group  through  the  device  of 
short  talks  and  through  class  dramatizations  of  scripts 
and  plays.  The  course  aims  at  getting  the  student 
to  speak  up  and  out. 

Syllabus  in  Remedial  English:  Grade  Four,  by 
Samuel  Beckoff.  Long  Island  City  high  school.  Long 
Island  City  1,  N.Y.  17p.  25c.  ( Mimeographed. ) 

New  teaching  unit  on  insnrance  is  now  avail¬ 
able  free  to  teachers  in  classroom  quantities.  New 
unit  is  designed  to  fill  the  demand  for  material  on  life 
insurance  to  be  used  in  business  education  classes. 

Workbook  has  been  prepared  for  use  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  any  of  the  standard  texts  on  principles  of 
business,  as  a  unit  complete  in  itself,  as  a  source  book 
and  exercise  book,  or  as  an  extra  assignment  for 
quicker  students. 

Blueprint  for  Tomorrow,  by  H.  G.  Enterline,  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Freeman,  and  Kennard  E.  Goodman.  >  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
23p.  Free.  (Also  teacher’s  key  and  manual.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials, 
1953,  by  Patricia  A.  Horkheimer,  Paul  T.  Cody,  and  J.  G. 
Fowlkes.  Educators  Progress  Serv'ce,  Randolph,  Wis.  334p. 
$4.50.  (Tenth  edition.  Anrugated  schedule  of  selected  free 
maps,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  exhibits,  charts,  scripts,  transcrip¬ 
tions,  and  books.  1,242  titles.) 

1954  Annotated  List  of  Books  for  Supplementary  Reading,  ed. 
by  Max  Francke.  Children’s  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John’s 
Place,  Brooklyn  13,  N.Y.  72p.  Free.  (List  of  l.OOO  children’s 
hooks  from  more  than  40  publishers,  arranged  by  topics  and 
school  grade  levels.  Many  books  are  designated  as  suitable  for 
remedial  reading.) 

1954  Annotated  List  of  Phonograph  Records,  ed.  by  Warren 
S.  Freeman.  Children’s  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John’s  Place, 
Brooklyn  13,  N.Y.  48p.  10c.  (Contains  1.000  selected  record¬ 
ings  suitable  for  kindergarten  to  high  school.  Recordings  are 
listed  not  only  for  music,  but  also  for  language  arts,  science, 
and  social  studies.  Includes  records  suitable  for  music  urulcr- 
standing  courses.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 

To  learn  about  a  child^s  feelings,  try  using 
open  questions.  Asking  a  child  to  write  freely  on  an 
open  question  taps  the  pupil  s  own  experiences  and  his 
feelings  about  them.  Such  questions  as  “What  I  Like 
About  My  Home,”  “What  People  Have  Said  They  Like 
About  Me,”  “What  Makes  Me  Mad,”  and  “If  I  Had 
Three  Wishes,”  show  interpersonal  and  intergroup  re¬ 
lationships  as  they  appear  to  children.  The  responses 
are  not  forced  into  categories  set  up  by  an  adult  who 
may  be  guessing  about  what  boys  and  girls  think  is 
important.  A  third  advantage  of  this  device  is  that 
it  keeps  the  stnicture  of  the  situation  as  the  child  sees 
it.  No  single  factor  or  group  of  factors  is  selected  in 
advance  for  special  emphasis. 

In  administering  open  questions  to  a  class,  it  is  im- 
iwrtant  to  consider  carefully  what  may  affect  pupil 
responses.  Factors  that  inhibit  or  distort  free  expres¬ 
sion  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  teacher 
should  consider,  for  example: 

( 1 )  Is  the  question  really  open  or  does  it  imply  an 
expected  answer,  or  a  value  judgment? 

(2)  Does  the  question  meet  the  purpose? 

(3)  Are  special  events  likely  to  distort  answers  to 
the  questions? 

(4)  Have  the  children  been  prepared  to  respond  to 
open  questions? 

(5)  Are  the  pupils  given  enough  time  to  think  and 
write? 

(6)  Do  pupils  find  it  hard  to  put  down  their  re¬ 
sponses  because  they  are  struggling  with  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  writing? 

(7)  Are  the  children  prepared  emotionally  to  re¬ 
spond  to  open  questions? 

(8)  Do  pupils  feel  that  what  they  say  will  help 
them  as  individuals  and  as  a  group? 

(9)  Are  the  pupils  sure  the  teachers  will  hold  their 
answers  in  confidence? 

Diagnosing  Human  Relations  Needs,  by  Hilda  Taba, 
Elizal^th  Hall  Brady,  and  others.  American  Council 
oh  Education',  1785  Massachusetts  Ave’.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  155p.  $1.75. 

Retarded  ehildren  need  art  experiences 

that  produce  visual  evidence  of  success.  Telling  the 
retarded  child  that  he  can  do  things  is  not  enough;  he 
must  be  able  to  see  this  in  his  own  creative  work.  For 
this  reason,  mentally  retarded  children  usually  re¬ 
spond  well  to  craft  materials  and  processes.  Activities 
such  as  handling  clay  and  weaving  on  a  loom  give 
kinesthetic  pleasure  and  release  of  emotional  tension 
which  are  essential  to  creative  work. 

Accepted  standards  of  performance  and  conduct  for 
chronological  age  levels  should  be  forgotten  when 
working  with  mentally  retarded  children.  Since  these 
children  often  believe  they  cannot  succeed,  anyone 
who  works  with  them  must  secure  their  confidence 
and  faith.  These  children  have  a  certain  amount  of 
creative  ability.  When  they  gain  a  little  confidence  in 
themselves  and  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
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periment  with  materials,  they  gradually  begin  to  ex¬ 
press  simple  ideas. 

Authorities  disagree  about  the  use  of  patterns  with 
mentally  retarded  children.  One  group  maintains  that 
since  these  individuals  must  live  in  normal  adult  so¬ 
ciety,  they  can  best  be  helped  by  learning  how  and 
where  to  use  certain  types  of  patterns,  such  as  dress 
patterns,  furniture  patterns,  and  design  patterns  for 
decorating  objects  in  the  home.  This  group  believes 
that  construction  and  decorating  techniques  give  suffi¬ 
cient  motore  satisfactions  to  relieve  tensions  and  that 
by  using  patterns  the  mentally  retarded  can  achieve 
socially  accepted  standards  of  performance  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  impossible.  The  other  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  maintains  that  these  children  become  more  fully 
convinced  than  ever  that  they  are  failures  if  they  are 
given  patterns  so  they  can  “keep  up”  or  so  that  they 
will  be  accepted.  The  result  is  mental  and  enK)tional 
conflict  whi^  can  only  be  resolved  through  opportun¬ 
ity  for  creative  expression.  This  group  believes  that 
anything  which  interferes  with  maximum  growth  in 
turn  reduces  the  individual’s  best  functioning  as  an 
adult. 

These  points  are  made  by  Alice  R.  Ogle  in  Septem¬ 
ber  Teacher  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Science  for  Today’s  Children.  NEA,  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
21  Ip.  S3.  (Thirty-second  yearbook.) 

Learning  to  Read:  A  tiandbook  for  Teachers,  by  Homer  L.  J. 
Carter  and  Dorothy  /.  McGinnis.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  214p.  $3.50.  (Brief,  practical,  specific.) 


•  The  Learner 

One  million  incipient  geninses  live  in  the  U.  S. 

today,  according  to  H.  Alpem  in  September  Clearing 
House.  Further,  there  are  approximately  2,700  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  intellect  is  equal  to  that  of  John  Stuart 
MUl. 

Some  of  these  people  will  live  and  die  humble  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  whose  only  public  praise  will 
be,  “He’s  smart  —  for  a  garbage  collector,”  or  “She  re¬ 
members  more  than  300  recipes  and  can  tell  them  to 
you  without  ever  looking  in  the  book.” 

The  fault  is  not  wholly  that  of  the  school,  says  Dr. 
Alpem,  but  often  the  school  refuses  to  recognize  the 
gifed  child.  If  a  school  has  a  student  body  of  150, 
there  is  on  the  average  one  potential  genius  among  the 
pupils.  And  if  a  school  has  an  enrollment  of  500, 
there  are  on  the  average  four  or  five  potential  geniuses 
in  the  classes. 

Despite  widely  held  misconceptions  relating  to  the 
gifted  child,  investigators  of  the  recognized  compe¬ 
tence  of  Hollingworth,  Terman,  Lorge,  and  Witty  have 
established  the  fact  that  he  not  only  possesses  superior 
intellectual  capacity  but  is  also  a  well-inteCTated, 
healthy,  happy,  personable,  sociable,  and  friendly  hu¬ 
man  being. 

Too  often.  Dr.  Alpern  points  out,  the  intellectual  in¬ 
terests  and  reactions  of  the  gifted  child  are  so  disturb¬ 
ingly  alert,  original,  and  mature  as  to  lead  some  edu- 
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cators,  who  feel  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence,  to  minimize 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  ordinary  pupil. 

Do  people  aecept  false  information  twice  as 
readUy  as  they  doubt  true  information?  Studies  of  high 
school  students’  tests  made  by  Winton  Woodward, 
Emory  U.,  reveal  this  may  be  the  case.  In  studying 
the  effectiveness  of  true-false  testing,  Mr.  Woodward 
found  that  “false”  questions  were  missed  many  more 
times  than  were  “true”  statements,  and  that  false  ques¬ 
tions  were  more  difficult  for  girls  than  for  boys.  The 
girls’  scores  may  “suggest  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
me  girls  to  conform  more  than  boys,  accoraing  to 
Mr.  Woodward. 

On  the  basis  of  his  findings,  Mr.  Woodward  raises 
some  questions:  “Do  high  school  students,  many  of 
whom  nave  virtually  reached  maturity,  accept  false 
statements  too  readily?  Should  not  true-fake  tests 
help  develop  an  evaluative  attitude,  and  make  a  stu¬ 
dent  more  capable  of  judging  situations  in  life  on  the 
strength  of  their  truth  or  failsity?  Is  not  a  skill  of  diag¬ 
nostic  thinking  as  important  as  the  actual  facts  he  may 
learn?” 

Tests  used  for  the  study  were  taken  from  those  given 
classes  in  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grade  sciences. 


•  Retigion9  Ethics  and  Values 


Underlying  the  major  religions  faiths  is  a 

generic  value:  the  life  value.  This,  says  Howard  L. 
Parsons,  is  the  goal  for  the  American  public  schools. 
“This  life  value  is  a  per\’asive  fact  of  human  lifing, 
public  and  open  to  common  sense  observation;  it  un¬ 
dergirds  all  moral  and  spiritual  values,  as  well  as  all 
religious  values,  even  though  some  men  may  deny  its 
importance  and  others  may  not  apprehend  it  at  all.” 

The  founders  of  the  world’s  principal  religions  had, 
each  in  his  own  way,  a  new  and  unique  insight  into 
this  life  value,  or  some  aspect  of  it,  according  to  Dr. 
Parsons.  He  continues:  “If  religion  is  thus  interpreted 
as  the  common  existential  ground  of  all  faiths  and 
creeds  —  if  religion  is  interpreted  in  its  original  sense 
as  a  binding  force,  namely,  as  the  attempt  of  men  to 
find  and  exalt  the  life  value  of  creativity  common  to 
all  men,  striven  after  by  all  men,  and  especially  striven 
after  by  some  in  the  historic  religions  —  then  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  vexing  problem  of 
religion  and  education  can  be  solved  by  giving  this  ul¬ 
timate  religious  value  the  right  of  way  in  the  schools.” 

The  public  schools,  urges  Dr.  Parsons,  must  make 
“sovereign”  this  creative  life  \'alue,  in  all  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  actions.  Any  particular  secular  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  formulation  of  the  value  must  of  course  be  avoided. 
Insofar  as  the  schools  do  this,  they  are  religious  in  both 
(juality  of  striving  and  character  of  achievement. 

“So  long  as  religion  is  identified  with  private  per¬ 
spective  rather  than  with  public  fact,  agreement  in 
matters  of  the  values  of  religious  experience  seems 
impossible;  but  if  religion  has  to  do  with  what  unifies 
men,  the  religious  problem  becomes,  in  principal,  .solv¬ 
able,  because  it  becomes  amenable  to  public  inquiry 
and  test,”  concludes  Dr.  Parsons. 


“The  Ground  for  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values”  ap¬ 
pears  in  October  Teachers  College  Record. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Helping  Children  Develop  Moral  Values,  by  Ashley  Montagu. 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10, 
III.  49p.  40c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Shows  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  how  they  can  help  children  to  know  what  standards  of 
conduct  to  follow.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Bright  picture  for  educational  TV  is  painted 
by  Robert  R.  Mullen,  executive  director.  National  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee  for  Educational  Television.  Report¬ 
ing  on  the  first  year’s  progress,  Mr.  Mullen  says  eauca- 
tional  TV  has  advanced  from  a  “grim  picture”  to  an 
“encouraging  situation.”  He  point^  out  that  27  non¬ 
commercial  stations  are  expected  to  be  on  the  air  by 
the  end  of  1954  with  plans  well  advanced  in  another 
25  communities.  Two  educational  stations  (KUHT- 
Houston  and  KUSC-Los  Angeles)  are  already  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Some  86  other  communities  are  now  on  tneir 
way  to  having  educational  stations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Of  Methods  and  Madness”  by  Robert  W.  Bums.  Educational 
Screen,  Oct.  1953.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1,  III.  35c.  (Out¬ 
line  for  a  unit  on  World  War  Two.  Especially  useful:  WorUl 
War  Two  Materials  Source  List  of  16mm  Films.) 

Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Filmstrip  House,  25  Broad  St., 
N.Y.  4.  31p.  Free.  (Primary  source  of  audio-visual  aids.) 
Effects  of  F'ilm-Viewing  on  Learning  From  Instructional  Filim, 
fry  A.  W.  Vaiulermeer.  Technical  Report  SDC  269-270.  Spe¬ 
cial  Devices  Center,  U.  S.  Navy,  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 


•  Vocational-industrial 


iVcw  vocational  principal''^  Job  analysis  has 

just  been  completed.  Included:  description  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  principal,  his  relationships 
with  organizations  and  persons  outside  the  school,  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  works,  special  knowledges  and 
skills  required  on  the  job,  and  qualifications  needed 
for  the  job  in  terms  of  education  and  experience.  Some 
findings: 

—The  vtK'ational  higli  school  principal  has  many  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  which  are  unique  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  high  school.  Although  many  of  these  functions 
are  delegated  in  part,  the  principal  is  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  He  must: 

( 1 )  Supervise  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
complex  school  plant  containing  a  great  variety  of 
complicated  machinery  and  equipment  —  often  haz¬ 
ardous  and  always  costly. 

(2)  Plan  and  organize  a  program  of  trade  exten¬ 
sion  and  apprenticeship  training  oased  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vocational  ecfucation  apphed  to  adult  needs. 

—The  principal  has  many  relationships  with  persons 
and  organizations  outside  of  the  school  which  are 
unique  to  the  vocational  high  school  principalship.  He 
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must  contact  employers,  labor  leaders,  parents  and  the 
general  public  for  puiposes  of  recruitment,  placement, 
and  follow-up  of  graduates,  for  evaluation  and  publi¬ 
city  concerning  the  training  facilities  available  at  the 
school. 

— TTie  vocational  high  school  principal  has  working 
conditions  which  are  unique  to  the  position: 

( 1 )  Usually  there  are  as  many  pupils  in  the  evening 
school  as  in  the  day  school. 

(2)  The  school  is  apt  to  be  located  in  less  desirable 
industrial  and  commercial  neighborhoods. 

(3  Vocational  high  school  pupils  invariably  come 
from  the  middle  or  Tower  economic  level  working-class 
home. 

The  new  analysis  was  prepared  by  Vice  Principal 
Burr  D.  Coe.  Edison  Technical  and  Industrial  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
.\pplicd  Drawing  and  Sketching,  by  Joseph  W.  Fleming,  Dew- 
^  Barich,  and  L.  C.  Smith.  American  Technical  Society,  848 
E.  58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  III.  Clothbound;  $3.50;  paperbound; 
$2.  Quantity  discounts.  (Provides  exploratory  material  to  test 
the  student’s  aptitude  for  drafting.) 


•  Phytical  Edueatiou  and  Heaith 

High  school  principals  must  take  steps  to 

make  interscholastic  and  intramural  athletics  a  serious 
part  of  their  formal  education  programs.  So  concludes 
a  group  of  25  high  school  principals  who  met  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.,  last  summer. 

The  principals  recommended  that  high  school  sports 
be  treated  as  “an  integral  and  effective”  part  of  the 
scholastic  program.  This  action,  the  group  decided, 
will  help  prevent  the  exploitation  of  high  school  ath¬ 
letes;  maintain  proper  balance  of  student  interest  in 
sports  and  the  more  academic  subjects;  and  make  the 
l^st  use  of  the  traditional  character  building  values  of 
competitive  games.  Regarded  as  an  extracurricular 
activity,  it  is  capable  of  detracting  players  from  their 
studies,  dominating  the  school  program,  and  elevating 
coaches  to  a  “dictatorial”  position  in  the  school. 

The  principals  said  they  spoke  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  following  facts: 

—Interscholastic  sports  are  now  common  in  most 
communities  in  the  U.  S. 

—The  responsibility  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  community,  is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  all  youdi. 

—Certain  pressures  arp  often  exerted,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bypassed,  in  the  conduct  of  interscholastic  sports. 

—The  relationship  between  high  schools  and  colleg¬ 
es  in  dealing  with  outstanding  high  school  athletes  is 
“apparently  unsound.” 

—Recruiting  players  for  professional  sports  by  com- 
I  mercial  interests  has  often  placed  the  school  staff,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  administrator,  in  an  embarrassing,  if  not 
untenable,  position. 


—Publicity  given  interscholastic  sports  is  often  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  attention  given  the  over-all  school 
rogram,  and  causes  many  citizens  to  judge  a  school 
y  its  athletic  success. 

The  principals  made  three  other  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  interscholastic  sports:  (1)  All  high 
school  administrators  should  attempt  to  secure  tax 
support  for  their  athletic  programs  similar  to  that  giv¬ 
en  other  worth-while  high  school  activities.  (2)  Sports 
should  be  administer^  to  insure  the  wholesome 
growth  and  development  of  athletics.  (3)  Principals 
should  exercise  stronger  leadership  and  supervision 
over  physical  education  teachers  for  proper  emphasis 
on  school  sports. 

Sarvey  of  high  school  foothall  injnries  has 

just  been  completed  in  Nebraska.  The  purpose:  to 
help  answer  the  standing  debate  on  whether  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  in  this  body-contact  game  exceeds 
the  benefits  received.  Dale  L.  Hulse  surveyed  204 
Nebraska  teams  composed  of  6,380  players.  Some  find¬ 
ings: 

—Four  out  of  every  ten  boys  attending  the  204 
schools  play  football. 

—One  out  of  every  ten  players  is  injured  during  the 
season.  Teams  of  Class  D  schools  (male  enrollment 
of  34  or  fewer)  suffer  the  largest  number  of  injuries 
( 15%).  Class  A  schools  ( male  enrollment  190  or  more) 
reported  the  fewest  (6%). 

-Six-man  football  has  slightly  more  injuries  per 
game  per  team  than  eleven-man  football. 

—Six  of  each  ten  injuries  occur  during  the  actual 
game;  the  other  four  during  scrimmage. 

—Injuries  are  most  numerous  during  the  fifth  game 
of  the  season,  lowest  in  the  first  game.  About  39%  of 
the  injuries  occur  during  October. 

—The  knee  is  most  frequently  injured,  followed  in 
order  by  the  leg,  ankle,  shoulder,  and  arm. 

—Three  of  every  ten  injuries  are  fractures,  two  are 
sprains,  and  one  is  caused  by  severe  bruises. 

Some  recommendations:  (1)  Fewer  scrimmages  and 
especially  fewer  scrimmages  between  reserves  and 
varsity  vml  decrease  injuries  during  practice.  (2)  Be¬ 
cause  October  is  the  heavy  injury  month,  Mr.  Hulse 
recommends  that  “every  senool  football  schedule  have 
one  open  date  in  the  month  of  October.”  (3)  Special 
training  should  be  given  backfield  men  to  teach  each 
boy  how  to  fall  safely  and  how  to  protect  himself  when 
being  tackled.  (4)  Football  schedules  should  be  made 
up  of  opponents  of  equal  class  size. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Basic  Skills  in  Sports  for  Men  and  Women,  by  D.  A.  Armbrus- 
ter.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  3207  Washington  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 
325o.  S3. 50.  Paperbound.  (Digest  of  source  material  in  the 
field  of  basic  skills  in  sports.) 

Supplement  No.  1  to  the  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Text¬ 
book.  American  National  Red  Cross,  Wash.  13,  D.  C.  Free. 
(Information  on  artificial  respiration,  use  of  tourniquets,  and 
injuries  due  to  cold.) 

“Safety  Education  Teaching  Aids  and  Materials.”  NEA,  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Safety  Education.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Check  List.) 


Education  Summary  •  October  20,  1953 


•  Adult  Education 


Library’s  rolo  in  adult  education  has  just 
bt‘en  surveyed  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
Adult  education  was  defined  in  terms  of  what  a  library 
dcK‘s  when  it  is  said  to  be  providing  adult  education 
services.  The  Association  decided  upon  37  services, 
outlined  them  in  a  questionnaire.  These  services  were 
weighted  by  the  Association  in  order  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  importance,  and  from  these  the  group  decided 
whether  a  library  was  doing  “a  great  deal,’  “a  medi¬ 
um,”  or  “a  little.'’  Some  findings: 

—Under  this  scale,  o5%  of  U.  S.  public  libraries  are 
doing  a  great  deal  or  a  medium  amount  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion. 

—More  than  502  of  all  libraries  provide  exhibits  and 
displays,  book  talks,  advice  in  planning  for  community 
leaders,  printing  materials  in  duplicate  quantity  for 
discussion,  and  physical  facilities. 

—About  25%  of  the  libraries  provide  audio-visual 
services  to  groups. 

—Only  a  few  libraries  provide  TV  programs  and 
training  in  group  participation  and  leadership. 

—Only  about  one-third  of  the  libraries  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  community  adult  education  resources  or 
studies  of  community  needs  and  resources. 

—About  502  of  the  libraries  conduct  their  own  adult 
education  programs  such  as  book  programs,  discussion 
programs,  audio-visual  programs. 

—Only  102  of  the  libraries  have  separate  adult  edu¬ 
cation  aepartments. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Adult  Education:  The  Ck)mmunity  Approach,  by  Paul  II.  Sheats, 
Clarence  D.  layne,  and  Ralph  B.  Spence.  Dryden  Press,  31  W. 
54th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  530p.  (Descriptive  facts  about  present  pro¬ 
grams  and  problems  of  the  major  agencies  in  the  field.) 

•  Higher  Education 


Colleges  must  start  nou  preparing  to  meet  re¬ 
cord  enrollments  of  the  future.  Higher  education  fa¬ 
cilities  are  not  adequate  to  teach  all  the  students  now 
on  the  “great  highway  beginning  at  the  kindergarten 
and  leading  through  institutions  of  higher  education,” 
according  to  U.  or  Wisconsin’s  President  E.  B.  Fred. 

“All  private  and  public  higher  education  facilities 
operating  at  their  maximum  level  will  not  be  adequate 
to  care  for  the  students  who  will  expect  and  deserve  to 
continue  their  schooling  beyond  high  school,  unless 
we  start  now  to  prepare  for  them,”  he  ixrints  out. 

President  Fred  stresses  the  value  of  “strong  links 
throughout  the  educational  system,”  as  an  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  mutual  educational  problems.  “Basic  to  such  link¬ 
ing  is  more  complete  mutual  communication  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding.” 

Changes  in  the  educational  system  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today’s  students.  President  Fred 
points  to  two  areas  “where  change  seems  overdue:  ( 1 ) 
helping  exceptionally  bright  students  get  quickly  into 
their  life  work;  (2)  easing  the  transfer  of  students  — 
both  within  institutions  and  between  institutions.” 


New  Classro€MH  MaterUd 


Fkee  to  English  Teachers  .  .  .  “America  Reads” 
literary  calendar  for  the  1953-.54  school  year. 
Interest-catching  pictures  .  .  .  brief  captions  to 
stimulate  student  reading.  Write  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  III.  Men¬ 
tion  teaching  position. 

Picture  Book  of  Aviation  ...  for  boys  and  girls. 
Questions  to  discuss  with  children  .  .  .  concepts  to 
lie  developed  by  the  teacher.  Look  to  the  Sky  can 
be  used  as  a  reader  in  classroom  gnmp  work  .  .  . 
should  meet  a  serious  ncHNl  in  teaching  aviation 
iducation.  National  Aviation  Education  Council, 

111.5  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  .30c.  Quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

Story  ok  Twelve  Heroes  .  .  .  who  found  a  better 
way  of  life  for  men  to  follow  .  .  .  appears  in  Young 
Heroes  of  the  Living  Religions,  by  Joseph  Gaer. 
Folklore  about  the  founders  of  the  world’s  living 
religions  should  help  in  teaching  about  religion 
.  .  .  provides  an  interesting  backgnuind  in  com¬ 
parative  religion.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Bea- 
txm  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass.  201p.  $2.75.  Indexed. 

“Giant  Brains”  are  Featured  ...  in  new  16mm 
color-sound  movie.  Piercing  the  Unknown.  Traces 
the  development  of  computing  devices  through 
electronic  data  processing  machines.  How  com¬ 
puters  solve  problems  in  man-hours  instead  of 
man-years.  Write  International  Business  Machines, 
Endicott,  N.Y.  Free. 

Leciu.n  of  Mysteries  to  he  Solved  .  .  .  awaits 
the  child  who  explores  the  world  of  inscets.  New, 
revised  Junior  Book  of  Insects,  by  Edw.n  Way 
Teale,  includes  chapter  on  Life  Histories  .  .  .  ex¬ 
plains  the  importance  of  identifying  and  record¬ 
ing  observations  made  of  insects  and  their  chang¬ 
ing  patterns  of  development.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  .KK)  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  249p.  $3.75.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Major  Developments  of  the  Past  Year  ...  in 
the  UN  .  .  .  are  summed  up  in  Issues  Before  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly,  Mited  by  Anne  Wins¬ 
low.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 

128p.  25c. 

New  Idea  for  Prlmary  Grades  ...  is  found  in 
A  Day  Without  Numbers.  Film  is  intended  for 
stimulating  interest  in  the  study  of  number  con¬ 
cepts  .  .  .  liasic  arithmetic  processes.  Audio-Visual 
Materials  Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne  U.,  De¬ 
troit  1,  Mich.  1  reel.  Color;  $75;  black  and  white: 

$40. 

Dim  Beginnings  of  Navigation  ...  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  .  .  .  traced  ship  in  Ships  and  Life  Afloat, 
by  Walter  Biiehr.  Explains  the  art  of  navigation 
and  the  craft  of  the  master  mariner  simply  enough 
for  the  amateur  to  understand.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  116p.  $3.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Co.MBiNATioN  KiT  OF  FiLMSTRiPS  .  .  .  entitled 
Physical  Science  Selection  ...  is  now  available. 

Kit  consists  of  selection  of  any  15  filmstrips  in 
black  and  white  from  a  total  of  56.  Includes:  > 

“Matter  of  Molecules,”  “Mechanics,”  “Basic  Elec-  3 

tricity.”  Write  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  j 
(irand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan.  Price:  $60.  - 
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